the enemy's working. Fulton developed to a high
degree both an intuitive and a reasoned under-
standing of the enemy's methods. When the sound
of the pick was drawing close he would sit alone in
the gallery, pistol in hand, waiting for the first man
to break through. One day when lie was wanted
above ground a sergeant was asked whether he was
down a mine. 'Yes, sir,' said the sergeant, 'there
he's been for the last two hours, like a terrier at a
rat hole, and not likely to leave it either, all day.'
Listening became a second nature to the garrison.
A couple of officers might be seen in casual con-
versation at the Brigade Mess or the Sikh Square
when suddenly one of them would fling himself
down with his ear to the ground. Sometimes a dried
pea was placed on a drum on the floor, in the belief
that, if it moved, it would show that there was
mining underneath. Often the engineers stole out
at night to listen in the no-man's-land outside the
defences. Lieutenant Innes, whose only uniforms
were white, used to borrow less conspicuous clothes
to wear on these excursions, with a grimly humorous
apology to the owner in case he did not live to bring
them back.
On the 21st July it was found that mines were
being directed against the Cawnpore battery, the
Brigade Mess, and the Sikh Square, from behind
walls or ruins less than sixty feet from the defences.
Shafts were sunk at once at the threatened posts
and countermines driven out. This prompt action
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